•  Trends  and  issues 

Tlte  docision  of  Illarion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  resign  his  post 

at  the  end  of  the  cunent  session  of  Congress,  has  led 
to  a  flurry  of  speculation  as  to  his  successor.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Flemming,  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  has 
received  the  nod.  The  appointment  has  met  with  a 
favorable  response  from  most  educators.  Little  opposi¬ 
tion  is  expected  in  the  Senate  when  his  name  comes 

up  for  confirmation.  Dr.  Flemming  has  a  strong  inter¬ 
est  in  social  studies,  political  science  and  government. 
He  helped  create  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
American  University  (Washington,  D.C.).  His  Federal 
service  began  in  1939  with  an  appointment  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
made  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  manpower— which 
in  Washington  has  meant  the  ability  to  find  the  right 
workers  or  specialists  for  critical  jobs  and  doing  so 
with  a  minimum  of  red  tai>e.  This  flair  for  cutting 
through  red  tape,  many  feel,  is  an  indispensable  asset 
to  the  new  secretary  in  the  critical  period  ahead. 

A  reservoir  of  fntnre  teachers,  consisting  of 
13,000  or  more  mature  women  graduates  of  U.S.  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  has  been  revealed  by  a  new 
survey  conducted  by  the  American  Association  of 
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University  Women  for  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  AAUW-NSF  questionnaire  was  sent  to  one 
out  of  every  35  members  of  the  AAUW  (1957  mem¬ 
bership:  140,630).  The  Association  estimates  that  a 
minimum  of  12,950  teachers  could  be  recruited  from 
AAUW,  as  well  as  other  college  grads  not  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  The  sampled  group  expressed 
concern  about  the  teacher  shortage  and  many  regis¬ 
tered  a  strong  willingness  to  accept  teaching  jobs  if 
and  when  their  services  were  required.  Since  83%  of 
those  answering  the  survey  were  under  50  years  of 
age,  a  largely  untapped  source  of  potential  teachers 
is  available  when  needed.  Several  problems  have  to 
be  solved,  however,  before  this  source  of  teachers 
could  be  properly  utilized:  Teaching  assignments,  be¬ 
cause  of  home  ties,  would  have  to  be  pinpointed;  the 
in-service  or  preservice  training  courses  for  brush-ups; 
and  meeting  requirements  for  teaching  certificates. 

Behind  the  school  construction  issue  is  the 

desperate  need  for  more  classrooms.  At  the  current 
rate  of  construction,  states  and  local  school  systems 
are  doing  little  more  than  whittle  at  the  bacldog  of 
needed  classrooms.  The  school-age  population  is  grow¬ 
ing  at  almost  twice  the  rate  of  the  total  population, 
with  a  92%  growth  in  high  school  enrollments  and 
two  million  children  in  inadequate  classrooms.  Dr. 
Lyman  V.  Ginger,  president  of  the  NEA,  recently 
summed  up  the  situation:  "At  the  present  rate  of  back¬ 
log  reduction,  many  pupils  who  will  enter  inadequate 
and  crowded  primary  grade  classrooms  for  half-day 
sessions  next  fall  will  have  been  graduated  from  high 
school  and  enrolled  in  college  before  the  primary 
grade  rooms  to  which  they  have  been  rightfully  en¬ 
titled  have  been  constructed.”  Over  800,000  pupils  are 
on  half-day  sessions  in  the  U.S. 

Desegregation  in  the  South  has  slowly  ground 
to  a  halt.  A  survey  by  Southern  School  News  shows 
that  during  the  past  few  months  few  districts  had  any 
effective  plans  for  integration.  Some  districts,  already 
desegregated,  planned  to  broaden  their  integration 
in  new  schools,  on  both  elementary  and  secondary 
levels,  but  few  are  going  beyond  that.  The  record 
as  of  now:  764  integrate  southern  school  districts, 
2125  segregated  districts. 
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•  Schooi  Board 


Groaping  pupils  according  to  ability  is 

being  extended  through  the  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
school  system  as  a  result  of  board  of  education  action 
at  a  recent  meeting.  The  nine-man  board  voted  the 
action  after  seeing  the  results  of  an  initial  pilot  ven¬ 
ture  in  ability  grouping. 

As  a  result,  ability  grouping  will  be  extended 
through  both  New  Canaan  elementary  schools,  grades 
two  through  five,  beginning  this  September.  Saxe 
Junior  High  School  will  vary  ability  grouping  by 
“flexible  homogeneity”  —  grouping  by  subject. 

The  decision  was  reached  after  two  board  members 
put  231  individual  achievement  measurements,  involv¬ 
ing  1000  battery  median  scores,  through  business  com¬ 
puting  machines.  The  results  were  set  forth  in  graphs 
that  convinced  the  other  board  members  to  vote  for 
the  new  method. 

The  figmes  indicated  that  the  best  pupils  in  one 
year  of  working  together  had  gained  a  year  and  a  half. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  they  were  midway 
through  grade  six.  The  worst  pupils  were  well  into 
fifth-grade  work. 

However,  Dr.  Albert  P.  Mathers,  supt.  of  New 
Canaan  schools,  cautioned  that  the  study  had  not  been 
fully  controlled  and  that  no  amount  of  regrouping 
would  affect  individual  characteristics. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools, 
Richard  E.  Wilkingson,  meanwhile,  contended  that  his 
teachers  could  do  as  good  a  job  under  the  old  hetero¬ 
geneous  system. 


A  GOOD  TEACHER 
IVEVER  GOES  OVT  OF  STYLE 

Teachers  come  in  all  assorted  sizes,  forms,  shapes 
and  ages,  and  wear  clothes  to  match  their  many 
and  varied  personalities,  but  one  thing  is  certain: 
A  good  teacher  never  goes  out  of  style. 

Teaching  is  an  occupation  where  true,  happy 
survival  is  based  on  being,  first  of  all,  a  human 
being  ever-sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  many 
and  varied  individuals  he  works  with. 

If  you  are  primarily  a  human  being,  you  will 
always  be  young  and  pretty  in  the  eyes  of  your 
students;  and  your  first-grader  might  even  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  or  her  on  your 
25th  anniversary  of  teaching  with  no  serious 
consideration  for  your  age  or  your  outside  ap¬ 
pearance.  It’s  what’s  inside  that  counts. 

Good  teachers  should  never  worry  as  the  years 
roll  by.  They  will  be  always  in  style  and  will 
continue  to  increase  their  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  eflFectiveness;  for  education  is  a  continuous 
process  that  has  no  barriers  for  creative  minds. 

—  The  MEA  Newsletter 

Minnesota  Education  Association 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


A  school  bond  election  can  offer  some  paradoxes, 
reports  Stuart  Hall  in  the  April  Montana  Parent- 
Teacher.  He  quotes  an  example  that  happened  in  his 
district: 

On  February  8,  School  District  No.  7,  Laurel 
(Mont.),  held  a  relatively  small  ($185,000)  bond 
election  for  the  purpose  of  adding  four  classrooms 
and  a  multipurpose  room  to  one  of  the  elementary 
school  buildings.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  730  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  the  issue  as  compared  to  73 
against,  the  issue  failed  because  the  required  40% 
of  the  voters  did  not  cast  ballots. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  the  poll  books  showed 
that  approximately  140  people  were  still  listed  as 
legally  registered  even  though  they  had  moved  from 
the  district  or  had  died.  If  the  names  had  been  re¬ 
moved  prior  to  the  election,  the  election  might  have 
succeeded,  Mr.  Hall  pointed  out.  “The  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  PTA  Council  are  now  seeking  means 
of  having  those  stricken  from  the  voting  list  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  holding  another  election  in  the  near  future.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schools  Without  Scholars,  by  John  Keats.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  202pp.  $3.00.  (A  parent’s- 
eye  view  of  public  school  education,  this  sassy  inquiry  into 
“what’s  wrong  with  education”  is  provocative  reading.  Cen¬ 
tered  on  and  around  "Just  what  do  we  want  our  schools  to 
accomplish?”  According  to  the  jacket,  Keats  believes  the  time 
has  come  to  “turn  education  away  from  its  present  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  essentially  non-intellectual  matters.”) 


•  Teaching  methods 


What  are  the  marks  of  mastery  in  teach¬ 
ing?  There  are  “three  powers,”  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin, 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Study  for  the  Role  of  the 
Public  Schools,  told  the  Founder’s  Day  meeting  at 
Boston  University.  These  three  powers  are: 

—  The  power  of  understanding. 

—  The  power  of  sympathy,  or  the  ability  to  “identify 
yourself  with  tne  pupil.” 

—  The  power  to  communicate. 

How  a  topic  is  to  be  presented  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  teacher,  whether  he  is  experienced  or 
inexperienced,  writes  Seward  R.  Brown  in  the  spring 
M.A.T.  Newsletter  (Yale  University).  “Too  often  we 
fail  to  discriminate  between  a  successful  method  of 
presentation  and  the  best  method  of  which  we  are 
capable.” 

As  an  example,  teachers  often  find  themselves  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  lab  and  the  lecture  as  if  they  were 
two  different  asp)ects  of  the  course.  Actually,  they  are 
merely  two  different  teaching  techniques  at  the  teach¬ 
er’s  disposal. 

One  topic  may  be  better  presented  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  discussion,  another  as  a  lab  experiment.  Lab 
time  is  wasted  if  it  only  repeats  or  extends  a  demon¬ 
stration.  “It  is  cold  comfort  to  say  that  experience  in 
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pate  in  a  research  study  from  the  start,  beginning 
with  the  initial  identification  of  a  problem. 

2.  Curriculum  research  should  usually,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  result  in  changed  behavior  and  practices  in  the 
school  and  community.  Some  research,  of  a  theoretical 
nature,  may  be  considered  basic  research  because  it 
has  as  its  purpose  establishing  foundations  for  future 
work. 

3.  Effective  curriculum  work  requires  a  climate 
favorable  to  research.  Unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo,  of  the  ideas  of  an  individual  or  group, 
is  conducive  neither  to  good  education  nor  good  cur¬ 
riculum  research. 


•  The  3tath  Program 


Carriculum  improvement  in  mathematics 

is  the  purpose  of  a  new  math  study  to  be  held  at  Yale 
University  this  summer.  The  study  will  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  Edward  G.  Begle,  Yale,  with  the  aid  of  lead¬ 
ing  college  and  high  school  mathematicians  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  study  is  financed  ($100,000)  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Yale  group  will  hold  a  working 
session  from  June  23  to  July  29  in  order  to  find  ways 
of  revising  existing  algebra  and  geometry  courses  in 
high  school.  Other  areas  of  inquiry  will  include  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  the  preparation  of  students  who 
expect  to  study  science  and  other  fields  where  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  math  is  important. 

Many  high  school  mathematics  teachers.  Dr.  Begle 
reports,  do  not  have  as  good  training  in  math  as  they 
should  have— “through  no  fault  of  their  own.” 

The  new  program  will  be  aimed  at  introducing 
teachers  “to  areas  of  mathematics  they  have  not  learn¬ 
ed,  and  at  improving  their  knowledge  in  other  areas 
where  they  are  shaky.” 


•  Science  Education 


manipulating  lab  apparatus  was  provided,  if  no  real 
experiment  was  performed,”  Dr.  Brown  emphasized. 

If  we  really  look  carefully  and  honestly  at  what  we 
are  offering  our  science  students,  for  example,  “we 
may  be  appalled  at  the  number  of  lab  exercises  which 
are  masquerading  as  experiments.”  It  takes  hard  work 
and  all  the  originality  we  possess  to  design  challeng¬ 
ing  experiments. 


•  Currietdum 


Carriculam  depends  upon  research  to  keep 
abreast  of  changes  in  content,  methodology  and  de¬ 
sign,  reports  a  recent  issue  of  New  York  City’s  Board 
of  Education’s  Curriculum  and  Materials. 

Research,  essentially,  is  the  orderly  and  systematic 
treatment  of  data  to  answer  questions.  It  involves  the 
systematic  and  organized  use  of  the  experiences  of 
competent  persons  in  problem-solving.  This  concept 
is  important  to  schools  since  so  much  of  curriculum 
must  draw  upon  the  experiences  of  others. 

Research  should  be  tied  to  a  basic  value  system 
growing  out  of  a  philosophy  of  education  and  should 
be  predicated  on  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
an  established  place  for  education  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture.  Facts  alone,  and  even  carefully  designed  re¬ 
search,  cannot  solve  a  problem. 


RESEARCH  AMD  YOU 

Research  is  a  frame  of  mind.  It  is  a  way  of  im- 
pro\'ing  things  you  are  not  satisfied  with.  Re¬ 
search  can  be  applied  to  your  own  life. 

What  kind  of  life  do  you  want  to  lead?  What 
are  some  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  have? 
Why  can’t  you  have  them?  What  kind  of  job  do 
you  want?  Where  do  you  want  to  live? 

Write  down  ten  things  that  you  don’t  like 
.  .  .  about  yourself,  or  about  the  way  you  are 
doing  things  —  and  if  you  can’t  think  of  ten 
there’s  something  wrong  with  your  wishing 
machinery. 

Next,  try  solving  some  of  these  things.  If  one 
is  difficult,  go  to  the  others.  Solving  one  will 
make  the  others  easier.  Allow  for  bad  luck, 
troubles,  setbacks.  If  you  do  this,  you  are  a 
research  worker,  the  subject  being  yourself,  and 
research  work  in  a  laboratory  works  on  the  same 
principle. 

—  Charles  F.  Kettering 


There  are  many  gaps  in  educational  research.  How¬ 
ever,  the  inadequate  and  ineffective  use  of  the  known 
and  established  findings  of  research  is  probably  the 
biggest  gap  in  the  curriculum  program. 

Recent  experience  in  the  field  of  curriculum  re¬ 
search  points  to  three  generalizations  that  may  be 
called  “imperatives”: 

I.  Those  who  make  use  of  research  findings  in  the 
classrooms,  schools  and  communities  should  partici¬ 


Science  shonld  be  a  basic  subject,  but  not 

the  central  subject  of  the  elementary  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  warns  Glenn  O.  Blough  in  the  March-April  School 
Briefs.  To  be  certain  that  we  are  giving  our  children 
a  substantial  foundation  in  science  without  wrecking 
the  total  curriculum,  we  might  ask  ourselves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

—  Do  we  have  a  definite  course  of  study  in  science, 
grade  by  grade,  from  early  elementary  school  on 
into  high  school? 

—  Is  there  an  allotted  time  for  science  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  classroom  program? 

—  Are  we  using  a  problem-solving  approach  to  science? 

—  Have  we  an  adequate  budget  allotment  for  science 
texts,  equipment,  reference  materials? 

—  Are  we  taking  specific  steps  to  help  our  teachers 
do  a  better  job  of  science  teaching? 

—  Are  we  encouraging  teachers  to  enrich  their  back¬ 
ground  of  science  understanding? 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Groirth 


Training  of  good  teachers  demands  top  flight 
instruction  in  content  as  well  as  teaching  methods,  says 
Dr.  Leonard  H.  Axe  writing  in  the  May  Kansas 
Schools.  He  points  out  that  the  teachers  college  is  mid¬ 
way  between  the  “manual  training  school  and  the 
university.” 

He  states:  “A  concentrated  effort  to  produce  a  first- 
rate  teachers  college  results  in  its  becoming  an  area 
college.  In  time,  efforts  to  produce  a  first-rate  area 
college  often  result  in  its  becoming  a  university.” 

For  example,  education  of  good  science  teachers  de¬ 
mands  that  they  have  sound  backgrounds  in  science. 
For  this,  a  strong  science  department  must  exist.  In¬ 
evitably,  some  students  who  are  exposed  to  strong 
teaching  in  science  will  change  their  career  choices 
from  teaching  to  science.  This  brings  a  demand  for 
the  opportunity  to  major  in  science.  Once  the  science 
major  is  established,  it  tends  to  attract  students  who 
might  have  gone  elsewhere.  This  same  process,  he 
says,  comes  in  other  subjects  as  well. 

“Thus  change  in  course  offerings  brings  a  shift  in  its 
central  theme  from  a  particular  specialization  to  high¬ 
er  education  in  its  broadest  sense.”  The  school  renders 
increasing  service  to  its  geographic  area  when  it  broad¬ 
ens  its  scope,  expands  facilities  beyond  a  narrow 
specialty.  “When  that  fact  becomes  appreciated  in  the 
area,  nothing  is  more  natural  or  convenient  than  to 
turn  to  the  college  for  help.”  What  started  out  as 
a  teachers  college  now  has  become  a  college  to  serve 
all  the  educational  needs  of  a  given  geographic  area. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Learning  to  Teach,  by  Mary  Muldoon.  Harper  6-  Bros.,  49 
East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  287pp.  $3.50.  (A  handbook  for  begin¬ 
ning  teachers,  this  is  rated  as  a  practical,  sensible  how-to-do-U 
book  in  which  every  plan  presented  has  worked  in  actual  use. 
Quoted  as  “Horse  sense  applied  to  pedagogy.") 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


\  balanced  development  of  talent  is  needed 
in  the  U.S.,  says  Dr.  John  Turkevich,  Princeton  chem¬ 
ist.  “A  mad  rush  to  turn  all  high  school  students  into 
scientists  will  avail  us  nothing,”  he  believes. 

“There  is  an  ever-present  danger  that  science  will 
rule  mankind,”  said  the  chemist.  We  must  not  let 
this  happen.  The  humanities  are  of  equal  importance. 
He  points  out  that  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  will  be  nuclear  scientists  some  day,  but 
some  will  “inevitably  be  basket  weavers.” 

Spiritual  groping  marks  American  thought  and  we 
have  no  great  goal.  “We  sit  on  top  of  the  world  not 
knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.” 

Universities  and  colleges  must  not  be  “bribed”  by 
industry  into  doing  scientific  research  of  value  only  to 
specific  firms  or  for  limited  purposes.  “Some  of  that 
is  good,”  he  emphasizes.  Without  that  money  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  could  not  train  young 
scientists.  We  must  have  more  pure  science,  more  re¬ 
search,  just  to  see  what  we  can  learn  in  all  fields. 


CORN  CURE 

—  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
New  Jersey 

The  adaptation  below  is  with  the  kind  permission  of 
Dr.  Stover,  whose  article  appears  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education’s 
Newsletter. 

American  public  education  is  under  an  un¬ 
precedented  attack.  There  have  always  been  critics, 
sincere  and  otherwise,  and  many  ready-made  cures 
ranging  from  simplified  spelling  or  Esperanto  to  the 
elimination  of  free  high  schools.  But  they  have  never 
before  enjoyed  sponsored  time  on  some  television  net¬ 
works,  illustrated  feature  articles  in  slick  national 
magazines,  and  the  hearty  support  of  foundations, 
senators  and  college  presidents.  While  some  of  the 
attacks  concentrate  on  the  school  board,  the  school 
administrator  or  the  “educationists”  (whoever  they 
are),  many  are  now  concentrated  on  lazy  students, 
indulgent  parents,  intellectually  stunted  teachers,  stu¬ 
pid  state  regulations  and  a  generally  “soft  society.” 

Most  of  the  critics  are  not  against  education  if  they 
can  have  it  their  way.  They  claim  to  be  in  the  great 
tradition  of  education,  before  it  was  ruined  by  Dewey 
or  others,  and  cry  for  a  revi\'al  of  intellectuality,  the 
teacher  as  a  scholar  unburdened  by  details,  the  fixing 
of  hard  and  fast  requirements  for  promotion,  more 
competition  and  “mental  discipline.^’  They  seek  to 
compare  the  courses  taken  or  the  goals  achieved  by 
the  American  high  school  student  in  the  lowest  quarter 
of  his  class  with  those  of  the  selected  high  school 
iwpulation  of  fifty  years  ago,  even  though  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  age  group  was  enrolled  then. 

We  must  do  these  things,  they  say,  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  future  space  race. 

Reactions 

One  clue  to  the  drive  behind  this  drive  may  be  found 
in  the  reaction  of  Sloan  Wilson  to  the  historic  desire 
to  “hand-tailor  a  course  of  instruction  for  each  child” 
and  prevent  the  mathematically  inept  child  from  being 
thrown  onto  the  street.  “In  the  first  place,”  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  “nobody  foresaw  how  enormously  expensive 
such  a  school  system  would  be.  We  were  already 
spending  more  on  education  than  any  other  nation, 
but  we  were  hardly  able  to  provide  the  money  needed 
for  so  much  individual  attention  to  so  many.” 

The  alternative,  as  many  suggest,  is  to  put  first 
things  first— concentrate  on  the  most  able,  the  top  few 
per  cent  from  whom  Dr.  Tuve  says  we  get  half  of  our 
leaders,  and  then  to  provide  enough  for  the  average 
and  below  average  student  to  “get  him  into  a  modem 
technological  society”  (Admiral  Rickover’s  words). 

The  picture  of  American  poverty  contrasts  sharply 
with  some  things  the  Admiral  said  in  his  “Balance 
Sheet  on  Education.” 
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.  .  The  flood  of  goods  coming  off  our 
production  lines  is  so  tremendous  that 
some  ten  billion  dollars  must  be  spent 
annually  to  encourage  disposal  of  them. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  advertising,  which 
costs  us  as  much  as  all  our  primary  and 
secondary  public  schools  put  together.” 

One  cannot  be  sure,  without  a  score  card,  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  high  school  students  should  be  required 
to  have  as  much  as  15  to  25  hours  homework  weekly, 
according  to  the  Conant  plan,  or  to  study  Russian,  or 
go  to  school  on  Saturdays. 

Dr.  Killian  would  weed  out  the  “trivial,  peripheral, 
narrowly  vocational  subjects  .  .  .  (and  seek  accept¬ 
ance)  of  the  importance  of  intellectual  qualities  and 
high  standards  in  all  parts  of  the  secondary  school 
program.” 

Dr.  Woodring,  on  the  other  hand,  would  see  that 
the  majority  of  secondary  school  students  were  voca¬ 
tionally  oriented  and  on  their  way  out  of  school  by 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

There  is  one  general  agreement  —  science,  more 
science  and  plenty  of  science  and  mathematics  for 
everyone  —  rich  or  poor,  average  or  brilliant,  scholar 
or  day  laborer.  And  there  is  another  general  thesis: 
Conserve,  develop  and  concentrate  on  the  able  or  gift¬ 
ed  student;  at  the  same  time,  teach  American  society 
to  respect  him  and  reward  him. 

Efiects  ot  gifting  and  screening 

If  the  net  effect  of  all  these  soundings  is  to  inspire  a 
love  of  learning  and  to  improve  learning  and  teaching, 
the  results  may  justify  the  means.  But  if  the  effect  is 
to  destroy  public  support  of  good  education  for  all 
children,  or  to  create  an  educational  elite,  then  we 
shall  be,  as  a  democracy,  in  deep  trouble.  For  in  the 
beginnings  of  national  .screening  or  tests,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standardized  curricula  in  science  or 
mathematics  or  languages,  the  dangers  of  an  authori¬ 
tarian  regime  may  become  evident. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  or  not  local  com¬ 
munities,  through  their  school  boards,  will  determine 
the  kind  of  education  provided  for  each  child  in  the 
public  schools,  or  whether  some  one  else  will  decide. 

Russian  methods 

Russia  has  done  a  phenomenal  job,  at  great  financial 
and  social  cost.  The  national  government  has  thrown 
its  full  taxing  and  police  power  behind  an  educational 
program  geared  to  military  and  economic  warfare, 
and  does  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  any  of  the 
facets  which,  in  a  society  like  ours,  would  impede  its 
immediate  objectives. 

The  glowing,  or  at  times  frightening,  accounts  of 
Soviet  superiority  in  education  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  startling  errors  of  omission,  if  not  distortion. 
Alexander  Korol,  former  Russian  citizen,  in  Soviet 
Education  for  Science  and  Technology,  states  that 


teaching  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  “unimaginative  and 
suffocating.”  He  adds  that  “the  accounts  of  many 
German  students  who  studied  in  the  Soviet  Union  after 
the  war  agree  in  stating  that  in  a  typical  class  lesson, 
the  teacher  would  start  the  class  by  calling  on  two  or 
three  students  to  repeat  the  material  of  previous  les¬ 
sons  almost  verbatim.  The  second  half  hour  would 
be  occupied  by  the  teacher  delivering  the  next  section 
of  the  textbook,  again  almost  or  actually  verbatim.” 

Considerations 

What  are  the  facts?  Are  all  the  American  high  school 
youngsters  frittering  away  their  time,  or  are  they  ( like 
most  New  Jersey  students)  concentrating  on  4  or  5 
major  subjects  the  major  part  of  their  time,  including 
quite  a  bit  at  home?  Can  we  talk  seriously  about  “loss 
of  talent”  when  for  every  able  cliild  in  college  there 
is  another  able  child  who  cannot  afford  to  go? 

Are  we  right  in  describing  our  high  school  students 
as  callow  adolescents  in  jeans  and  motorcycle  jackets, 
rock  and  roll  fiends,  or  are  they  sincere  and  honest 
youngsters  who  have  a  serious  purp)Ose  in  life? 

Are  all  our  courses  “geared  to  the  mediocre,”  or  are 
there  curricular  divisions  and  groupings  within  sub¬ 
jects  to  make  allowances  for  variance  in  ability? 

Are  our  successes  or  failures  in  life  determined  by 
lack  of  knowledge  or  as  industrial  surveys  show,  by 
lack  of  ability  to  work  well  with  others,  or  by  lack  of 
both?  Is  the  artist,  or  poet,  or  farmer  to  be  relegated 
to  positions  of  lesser  importance  in  our  culture?  Will 
the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world,  striving  for 
greater  opportunity  for  every  citizen  and  nation,  ad¬ 
mire  this  renaissance  of  medieval  admiration  for  the 
scholar  sans  reproche  and  the  Elizabethan  man,  or  will 
they  be  more  concerned  about  the  values  we  place  on 
every  child? 

And  are  we  so  poor  that  we  cannot  help  the  gifted 
and  the  average  simultaneously,  while  wealthy  enough 
to  spend  much  more  on  recreation,  cosmetics  and 
liquor  than  we  .spend  on  our  children.  Will  we  en¬ 
courage  many  of  our  teachers  to  say  of  a  slow-matur¬ 
ing  child,  “He  doesn’t  belong  in  my  class”?  Is  the 
hurdle  of  intellectualism  a  substitute  for  motivation 
and  good  teaching,  regardless  of  student’s  ability? 

Too  little  too  late 

We  have  done  too  little  too  late.  For  years  teachers 
and  administrators,  boards  of  education  and  interested 
citizens  have  warned  of  a  decay  in  education,  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  support,  of  a  declining 
quality  in  those  who  entered  the  teaching  profession. 
We  have  not  had  front-page  publicity  or  T.V.  networks 
to  tell  our  story.  Is  the  teacher  a  scholar,  seer,  servant, 
slave  or  second-rate  citizen? 

Decisions 

What  will  happen  to  your  child  and  mine  when  deci¬ 
sions  are  made? 

Can  two  Russian  satellites  cancel  out  all  the  basic 
commitments  so  universally  expressed  a  short  time 
ago?  Who  is  running  the  show  —  the  Russians,  the 
press  and  radio,  the  foundations  or  the  governmental 
agencies,  the  65,000  school  boards  in  the  United  States 
or  the  citizen  in  the  house  next  door? 

A  time  of  trial,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  time  of  decision. 
We  all  have  a  stake  in  determining  what  happens  next. 
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•  Guidance 


The  characteristics  of  goidance  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  the  subject  of  a 
study  by  Arthur  O.  Linskey,  reported  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  North  Carolina  School  Bulletin. 

Outstanding  among  the  implications  of  Linskey’s 
findings  is  that  “those  involved  in  the  professional 
task  of  training  teachers  must  present  guidance  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  teacher’s  basic  task,  and  prepare 
prospective  teachers  for  the  frustrations  which  partic¬ 
ular  teaching  situations  present.” 

Of  the  500  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study, 
only  eight  per  cent  indicated  that  they  experienced 
consistent  feelings  of  success  in  counseling  children. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  reported  that  “the  guidance  serv¬ 
ices  of  such  specialized  personnel  as  counselors  and 
special  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  available.” 

A  gradual  and  workable  introduction  of  more 
guidance  into  the  classroom  was  favored  by  75%  of 
tlie  teachers,  while  a  sizable  number  were  fearful  that 
stressing  the  whole  development  of  the  child  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  his  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  For  most  teachers  involved  in  the  study,  “teach¬ 
ing  the  whole  child”  did  not  imply  efforts  at  guidance. 

On  the  whole,  teachers’  responses  and  comments 
indicated  that  they  play  a  minor  role  in  designing  the 
school’s  curriculum,  and  that  only  about  10%  made 
any  consistent  allowance  for  individual  differences  in 
their  direction  of  classroom  experiences. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Guidance,  by  Etnenj  Stoops  and 
Gunnar  L.  Wuhlquist.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  369pp.  Charts.  $5.50.  (A  rww  text  or¬ 
ganized  around  three  basic  principles:  guidance  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process;  steps  necessary  in  the  guidance  process;  and 
procedures  of  value  to  teachers  on  all  Imels  of  public  school 
education.  Case  studies  have  been  selected  that  arc  of  value 
to  both  caseworker  and  classroom  teacher.) 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  \alues 


An  understanding  of  this  IVation’s  ideals 

and  traditions  must  continue  to  be  a  major  objective 
of  American  schools,  declared  50  educators  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  beliefs  issued  after  a  conference  on  citizen¬ 
ship  education.  May  1  and  2,  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  review  the 
status  and  problems  of  citizenship  training  and  to 
discuss  new  materials  for  teaching  the  subject. 

Other  points  in  the  statement  on  the  place  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  education: 

—  Further  power  over  nature  through  science  and 
technology  will  bring  with  it  more  need  for  better 
education  including  the  “ethical  control  of  such 
power.” 

—  As  the  Nation  grows,  it  will  come  to  be  more 
necessary  for  American  youth  to  understand  the 

rinciples  on  which  the  country  was  founded  and 
as  grown,  and  to  follow  those  principles  through 
good  citizenship  in  school,  home  and  community. 


Teachers  will  need  high  skill  to  pass  on  the  Nation’s 
“moral  and  political  heritage  to  future  generations.” 

—  Because  of  the  proved  difficulty  of  getting  many 
youngsters  to  practice  the  theories  and  ideals  of 
good  citizenship,  the  subject  can  be  made  alive  for 
boys  and  girls  by  involving  them  in  school  and 
community  situations  to  supplement  formal  class¬ 
room  and  textbook  instruction. 

—  Citizenship  training  in  the  schools  should  be  aimed 
at  students  with  the  best  and  poorest  conduct,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Teaching  by  TV  is  only  a  teaching  device 

“not  an  educational  revolution,”  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  reports  in  a  new  study.  Mass 
Communication  and  Education.  The  commission  criti¬ 
cized  “o\erenthusiastic  supporters”  of  classroom  TV 
by  saying  that  “there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  T\^  can  solve  the  teacher  shortage  or  bring  about 
large  savings  in  educational  expenditures.” 

Further,  the  report  states  that  “there  is  no  clear 
evidence  as  yet  of  a  major  break-through  in  the  speed 
of  effectiveness  of  learning  because  of  classroom  TV.” 

The  commission  feels  that  'TV  and  other  audio-visual 
materials  can  succeed,  most  especially  in  partially 
relieving  teachers  from  “the  routine  construction  and 
delivery  of  expository  material,”  thus  offering  a  new 
freedom  for  the  teacher  from  the  limited  role  of  pre¬ 
senter  of  materials. 

A  bill  for  Federal  stimulation  of  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  audio-visual  field  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn.)  and 
Lister  Hill  (D-Ala.).  Should  the  bill  pass,  the  even¬ 
tual  annual  budget  for  this  purpose  would  run  around 
$10  millions. 

Legislation  is  needed.  Sen.  Humphrey  said,  to  en¬ 
courage  “the  many  gifted  individuals  in  the  country 
who  are  presently  struggling  to  advance  the  art  of 
visual  communication  on  pitifully  inadequate  budgets.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Should  caucer  educatiou  be  taught  in  the 

classroom?  Yes,  indeed,  writes  Chester  S.  Williams, 
director  of  public  education,  American  Cancer  Society, 
in  the  May  Clearing  House.  Knowledge  of  the  disease 
and  wholesome  attitudes  toward  it  are  basic  in  pro¬ 
viding  students  with  accurate  information  and  helping 
them  to  adopt  sound  health  habits,  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior. 

Millions  of  people  have  learned  that  many  cancers 
can  be  cured  if  found  in  an  early  stage  and  that  this 
requires  periodic  checkups  and  prompt  medical  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  danger  signal  that  may  mean  cancer. 

Much  of  this  lifesaving  knowledge  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  teachers  to  students  and  through  students  to 
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families.  But  the  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
cure  rates  is  still  large.  Too  many  go  to  their  doctors 
too  late. 

While  the  chance  of  a  young  person’s  getting  cancer 
is  small,  the  American  Cancer  Society’s  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  these  three  important  teaching 
truths: 

—  What  a  student  learns  about  cancer  may  help  save 
the  life  of  a  member  of  his  family  or  friend. 

—  Learning  about  cancer  will  help  guide  him  as  he 
grows  older.  Knowing  what  cancer  is  and  what  to 
do  for  self-protection  may  later  save  his  life. 

—  Knowing  the  facts  may  stimulate  him  to  join  the 
Bght  against  this  ancient  scourge  as  a  scientist, 
physician  or  medical  technician. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Ten  U.S.  edneators  are  just  returning 

from  the  first  ofiBcial  visit  of  American  educators  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  delegation,  headed  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Der- 
thick,  left  on  May  6.  Soviet  educators  will  make  a 
similar  study  here  in  October,  as  part  of  the  cultural 
accord  pact  signed  between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  in 
January. 

Meanwhile,  an  American  educator,  Oliver  J.  Cald¬ 
well,  Asst.  U.S.  Commissioner  for  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Soviet  said  that 
Russian  students  have  “a  real  sense  of  the  importance 
of  education”  in  contrast  to  American  children.  He 
questioned  the  idea  that  Russian  teachers  occupied 
a  very  high  social  position. 


•  VocationaUindustrial 


What  will  be  the  ten  best  paying  jobs  in  the 

U.S.  in  1968?  Dexter  M.  Keezer,  director  of  the 
Economics  Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  listed  these 
ten  jobs  in  a  recent  issue  of  This  Week  Magazine. 
Predictions  (not  in  order  of  salary  heights): 
Professional 

1.  A  medical  specialist  in  private  practice. 

2.  A  lawyer  in  private  practice. 

3.  A  scientific  research  director  of  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Business 

4.  The  top  executive  oflBcer  of  a  large  corporation. 

5.  The  top  policy-making  officer  ( chairman  of  the 
board). 

6.  The  top  sales  executive. 

7.  The  top  financial  control  executive  of  a  large 
manufacturing  or  distributing  company. 

8.  The  top  executive  of  a  large  advertising  firm. 

9.  An  organizer  or  director  of  mass  entertainment 
—  TV,  radio,  other  entertainment  fields. 

10.  Open  to  accommodate  unforseen  developments. 
It  won’t  be  the  skipper  of  a  space  ship,  Mr.  Keezer 
concludes. 


•  Higher  Education 


High  school  grads  can  get  into  college 

with  the  help  of  a  new  clearing  center  established  by 
the  Association  of  College  Counselors,  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  of  the  Sloan  Foundation,  association  president 
Harry  M.  Gerlach  has  announced. 

Here  is  how  the  center  will  work: 

A  qualified  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  found 
a  college  by  June  1  should  write  the  College  Ad¬ 
missions  Center,  Glenbrook  High  School,  Northbrook, 
Ill.  Registration  forms  will  be  sent  with  the  payment 
of  a  $10  fee. 

When  any  college  has  openings,  its  admissions  di¬ 
rector  can  check  the  files  of  the  Center  and  select 
students  to  invite  for  applications.  After  a  student 
has  applied,  his  registration  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
active  files. 


•  The  Learner 


Math  for  the  slow  learner  is  dependent  to  a 
marked  degree  upon  the  teacher,  Lee  E.  Boyer,  mathe¬ 
matics  adviser,  Penn.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  told 
the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  Cleveland.  The  room 
climate  should  expect  the  best  possible  performance 
of  each  pupil,  without  the  slow  learners  being  penal¬ 
ized  because  they  are  different  from  so-called  average 
pupils. 

As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.  Many  pupils  have 
not  only  problems,  but  more  complex  problems  than 
normal  learners.  Their  physical  condition,  economic 
background,  family  and  emotional  stability  and  pa¬ 
rental  interest  are  sometimes  poorer  than  average.  As 
a  result,  they  are  apt  to  be  sluggish,  overly  sensitive, 
restless  and  angry. 

Can  a  teacher  of  such  pupils  feel  that  his  work 
with  such  pupils  is  important,  that  it  can  have  value 
for  the  pupil  and  even  society? 

It  can  happen  and  from  this  recognition  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  can  come  a  priceless  attitude.  It  is 
this  attitude  that  gives  meaning  to  the  phrase  “as  the 
teacher  so  the  school.”  From  such  an  attitude  there 
will  automatically  beam  from  the  face,  appear  in  the 
words  and  reflect  from  the  manner  a  power  that  will 
first  of  all  cause  the  slow  student  to  say  to  himself, 
probably  unconsciously,  “school  isn’t  such  a  half-bad 
place,”  and  later  insist  that  he  likes  school  and  wants 
to  stay  in  school. 

When  this  is  achieved,  Mr.  Boyer  said,  the  battle 
of  the  slow  student  is  pretty  largely  won. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Studying  the  Individual  Pupil,  by  Vema  White.  Harper  O 
Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  238pp.  $4.00.  (A  new 
title  in  the  Exploration  Series  in  Education,  this  book  stresses 
the  need  for  study  of  the  individual  child.  Emphasis  is  on  an 
interdisciplinary  approach,  demonstrating  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  among  teachers,  school  personnel  and  laymen. 
Outlines  practical  methods,  actual  case  studies.  Special  stress  on 
need  of  school  personnel  to  know  when  to  refer  students  to 
specialists  for  help.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  The  Irvington  Elementary  School 
PTA  had  a  dandy  fund-raising  idea  for  buying  new 
athletic  equipment  for  the  school.  The  ladies  got  a 
ragged  pair  of  pants  and  a  shirt  and  sent  them  on  the 
rounds  between  the  PTA’s  150  ladies.  The  object  was 
for  each  to  sew  a  patch  on  the  pants  or  shirt,  slipping 
a  buck  or  two  beneath  the  patch.  Somewhere  along 
the  middle  of  the  route,  however,  the  slip-up  occurred. 
One  enterprising  lady  calmly  slit  open  all  the  patches 
and  removed  the  loot,  replacing  the  green  stuflF  with 
folded  paper.  Best  informed  guess  as  to  the  take  was 
$50-$65,  at  which  point  Alameda  County  Sheriff s 
deputies  took  over  the  sorry  task  of  interviewing  150 
highly  indignant  suspects. 

Kentucky  A.D.  Owens,  supt.  of  Newport  City 
Schools,  asked  Asst.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Jr.,  “Can  a  student  be  forced  to  give  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  and  salute  the  American  flag  in  the 

Eublic  classroom?”  He  cited  the  case  of  one  boy  in 
is  school  system  who  refused  on  religious  grounds, 
and  was  subsequently  e.\cluded.  The  answer:  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  enforcement  of  such 
saluting  and  pledge  of  allegiance  as  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  boy,  a  seventh-grader,  was 
immediately  readmitted  to  his  classes. 

JVeic  Jersey  Rutgers  University  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  a  wary  eye  on 
English  101— a  freshman  course  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  composition— since  if  they  don’t  pass  the 
course,  they  can’t  graduate.  A  new  faculty  regulation 
says  that  students  who  cannot  write  well  and  clearly 
can’t  take  a  degree  at  Rutgers.  Consequently,  English 
101  is  the  hurdle  to  be  taken,  retaken  if  necessary  and 
passed— or  else. 

New  York  City  'The  board  of  education  has 
voted  a  $5000-a-year  increase  in  the  annual  salary  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  superintendent  will 
now  receive  $37,500  a  year,  a  figure  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  new  contract  signed  last  year  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
C.  Willis,  Chicago  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
pays  him  $42,500  by  1961.  The  top  salary  schedule  in 
New  York  City  at  the  present  time  is  the  mayor’s 
$40,000  a  year. 

Russia  The  official  Soviet  Communist  youth  news¬ 
paper,  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  reports  that  4300  out 
of  100,000  students  in  Leningrad’s  institutes  of  higher 
learning  have  been  expelled  for  failing  to  meet  aca¬ 
demic  standards.  The  expulsions  were  described  as 
“an  indication  of  the  low  level  of  educational  work 
in  many  higher  schools.’’  Cited  as  particularly  out¬ 
rageous  was  the  case  of  a  girl  enrolled  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  who  insisted  on  wearing  gloves  while  she 
milked  cows.  Commented  the  paper:  “She  is  ashamed 
of  her  future  specialty  and  told  friends  that  she  is 
studying  at  a  pedagogical  institute!” 


New  Classroom 
Material 


The  Glory  of  Greece  .  .  .  comes  alive  again  in 
W.D.  Rouse’s  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men  of  Ancient 
Greece.  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  lore  and 
legends  of  ancient  Greece,  retold  by  a  masterful 
autliority.  Recommended.  A  Signet  Key  Book. 
From:  New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  192pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Assistance  for  A-V  Coordinators  ...  in  central 
source  on  3"  x  5"  punched  cards.  Audiofile,  edited 
by  Max  U.  Bildersee,  supplies  synopsis,  appraisal, 
utilization,  rating  and  record  label.  From:  Audio¬ 
file,  Box  1771,  Albany  1,  N.Y.  Ten  months’  sub¬ 
scription  (400  cards),  $M. 

A  Bright,  New  Teen-Age  Novel  .  .  .  with  a 
Scottish  isle  as  its  setting  is  Strangers  in  Skye,  by 
Mabel  Esther  Allan.  A  delightfully  written  story 
of  the  adventures  of  Elizabeth  Falcon  who,  in 
spite  of  herself,  enjoyed  a  wonderful  summer  at 
Skye.  Elizabeth  learns  at  the  youth  hostel  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  of  life  and  gains  a  new  understanding  of 
people.  From:  Criterion  Books,  Inc.,  257  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  223pp.  $3.50. 

The  Story  of  America  ...  in  melody  and  song 
on  Records  of  Knowledge,  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  Metropolitan  Opera  Star,  Nanette 
Guilford.  Sing— A  Song  of  Presidents  (4  albums) 
From  Washington  through  Van  Buren;  2.  From 
Harrison  through  Lincoln;  3.  From  Johnson 
through  McKinley;  4.  From  T.  Roosevelt  through 
Truman.  Others:  Sing— A  Song  of  Inventors  (2 
albums);  Sing— A  Song  of  Heroes  (2  albums). 
From:  Children’s  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John’s 
Place,  Brooklyn  13,  N.Y.  Each  album:  $2.50. 

Ready  Refeiucnce  Material  for  All  Classe.s 
.  .  .  compactly  arranged  is  The  Rapid  Fact  Finder, 
compiled  by  Hugh  Weideman.  Includes  more  than 
a  hundred  divisions  of  knowledge,  in  alphabetical 
order.  Tabular  form  makes  fac't  finding  a  simple 
matter.  Highly  useful,  practical.  Table  of  con¬ 
tents  with  cross  references.  From:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  $4.95 

Free  Loan  Film  of  Interest  to  Social  Studies 
classes  ...  is  available  on  16nim  film,  Woues  of 
Green.  Story  of  the  development  of  American 
agriculture.  Points  up  how  science  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  working  together,  create  a  better  life  for 
everyone.  43  minutes.  From:  Motion  Picture 
Department,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
(Write  for  your  nearest  film  library  location.) 

Transparent  REPAra  for  Damaged  Films  .  .  . 
is  possible  with  polyester  film.  Magic  Mylar.  Re¬ 
pairs  tears  easily,  tape  can  be  used  on  all  types 
of  film  base.  Self-sticking  tap>e  needs  no  glue  or 
solvent.  From:  Florman  &  Babb,  Inc.,  68  West 
45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  66  ft.  roll  ( 16mm  single  per¬ 
foration),  $5.00;  66  ft.  roll  (16mm  double  per¬ 
foration),  $5.00;  66  ft.  roll  (35mm  for  filmstrips), 
$9.00. 

A  Story  of  Magic  That  Teaches  .  .  .  history, 
geography,  social  studies  to  children  through  age 
8  to  12  is  The  Ship  that  Flew,  by  Hilda  Lewis.  An 
English  tale  of  a  tiny  magic  ship  that  took  Peter 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  many  lands  and  in 
different  ages.  From:  Criterion,  257  Fourth  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  246pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 
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